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THE RISE OF MANUFACTURES IN THE MIAMI 
COUNTRY 

The rapid advance in the development of manufactures between 
the date of the Embargo, 1807, and the close of the War of 1812, was 
one of the results of our strained foreign relations in the early 
period of our national existence. In the beginning, this industrial 
expansion was confined to the Atlantic States, but by the close of 
the period the movement had extended to the West, and it was 
well under way before the steamboat introduced a new economic 
factor by furnishing cheap transportation for the imports and ex- 
ports of the Mississippi valley. The rise of industries in the West, 
however, was based on conditions different from those that ex- 
isted in the East; and, in spite of the conscious effort to imitate 
the East, their development proceeded along lines peculiar to the 
needs of the Westerners. It is the purpose of this article to point 
out the difference between conditions in the West and those in the 
East, and to present the growth of industries in the Miami Country 
during this early period as an illustration of the development of 
manufactures under primitive conditions in the West. The Miami 
Country, it may be explained, is the region drained by the Great 
Miami and Little Miami Rivers, and includes an area of about 5000 
square miles most of which is within southwestern Ohio. Our 
study will extend to 1817, when Captain Shreve's steamboat Wash- 
ington made the trip from New Orleans to Louisville in twenty-five 
days and thus ushered in the steamboat era. 

With the possible exception of the settlement at the headwaters 
of the Tennessee, the motive that impelled emigration to the West 
was economic, and in every instance the basis of development was 
agricultural. Four centres of settlement in the Ohio valley — the 
Blue Grass region of Kentucky, the Muskingum valley, the Miami 
Country, and the Scioto valley, — were selected by the pioneers 
because of their productiveness and general desirability from an 
agricultural standpoint. A fifth centre, Pittsburgh, at the con- 
fluence of the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers, became impor- 
tant at an early day because its situation made it the chief point of 
debarkation for the farther West. The early economic development 
of each of these centres of population was distinctly colonial ; hunt- 
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ing, trapping, and agriculture were the only pursuits, and these 
occupations produced the only articles of export. 

In the beginning settlers were largely dependent upon home- 
made utensils, furniture and clothing; but the production of a sur- 
plus soon furnished a means for the purchase of " store goods ", 
and the pioneer merchant began to import manufactures from the 
Atlantic States and from Europe. Early in the history of pioneer 
communities, however, it is found to be inconvenient to depend 
entirely upon goods manufactured abroad, and the various centres 
of colonization in the Ohio valley did not furnish an exception to 
this rule. Besides, the long haul from the Atlantic Coast with 
primitive means of transportation was so expensive and inconveni- 
ent that it was soon found to be more desirable to import artisans 
than to import certain classes of manufactured goods. It was 
under these conditions, then, that manufacturing began in the West. 

The history of manufacturing in the Miami Country may be 
divided into two periods. It will be seen that the limits of this 
article include the first and the beginning of the second period. 
The first period, extending from the beginning of settlement to 
about the close of the War of 1812, was characterized by house- 
hold and small-shop industries. Practically no power machinery 
was used and no attempt was made to supply more than the de- 
mands of the immediate community. By 181 5 the Miami Country 
had developed enough to support industries on a larger scale and 
the rise of mills and factories ushered in the second period of its 
industrial career. The industries thus established at the beginning 
of the second period continued to grow with the expanding com- 
merce of Cincinnati and, within a few years, were supplying large 
quantities of manufactured goods to the Ohio and Lower Missis- 
sippi valleys. 

We will first consider the character and extent of the industries 
established during the earlier period. It is probable that, outside 
of the simplest household manufactures, a tannery was the earliest 
industrial enterprise in the Miami Country; at any rate, we find a 
tanner advertising for an apprentice in the Centinel of the North- 
west Territory, February 22, 1794. On October 3, 1795, George 
Kyler and Son, potters, begged leave to inform the public that they 
were carrying on the business of making potters' ware of all kinds 
at their shop opposite the printing-office. A little later the adver- 
tisement of a ropewalk appeared in the same paper. As early as 
1799 blacksmiths, millers, saddlers, hatters, dyers, tanners, bakers, 
potters, gunsmiths, and cabinet-makers were advertising in the 
Western Spy and Hamilton Gazette. In 1804 James Ritchey es- 
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tablished himself in the blue dyeing business and advertised that 
he also would conduct a school where reading, writing and arithme- 
tic would be taught. James Dover apparently anticipated the 
coming Teutonic invasion of the forties by establishing what was 
probably the first brewery in Cincinnati; for in Liberty Hall of 
August 4, 1806, we find him advertising for five hundred pounds 
of hops, one thousand bushels of barley, and one thousand gallons 
of honey to be delivered at his brew-house. All told, eighty-one 
artisans were following various trades in Cincinnati in 1805 : they 
were two printers, one bookbinder, fifteen joiners and cabinet- 
makers, eight blacksmiths, two coppersmiths, four hatters, three 
tanners, seven shoemakers, five saddlers, three silversmiths, seven 
tailors, five bakers, two brewers, three tobacconists and twelve brick- 
layers. This list indicates a somewhat rapid industrial develop- 
ment for a settlement that ten years before needed the protection 
of a stockade. 

By 1809 Cincinnati seems to have attracted a variety of work- 
men almost sufficient to meet the needs of the frontier metropolis. 
In that year the city was visited by John Melish, an observing and 
intelligent traveller, and to him we are indebted for a good account 
of the condition of manufacture at that time. After mentioning 
two cotton factories and some considerable breweries and distilleries, 
he also enumerated the following long list of artisans who found 
employment in Cincinnati: masons, stonecutters, brick-makers, car- 
penters, cabinet-makers, coopers, turners, wheelwrights, smiths, 
nailors, coppersmiths, tinsmiths, silversmiths, gunsmiths, clock and 
watchmakers, tanners, saddlers, boot and shoemakers, glove and 
breechmakers, weavers, dyers, tailors, printers, bookbinders,, rope- 
makers, tobacconists, soap-boilers, candle-makers, comb-makers, 
painters, pot- and pearl-ash makers, butchers, bakers, brewers, -dis- 
tillers, cotton spinners. 1 

Melish was sanguine in regard to the opportunities for the rise 
of manufactures in Cincinnati, but he made the mistake that many 
of her own citizens made in anticipating that the manufacturing 
expansion would be along the line of textile fabrics and glassware. 
Still, in consideration of the communication with the South that was 
beginning just then and the interest in sheep culture that was spread- 
ing to the West, it was not unreasonable to suppose that Cincinnati 
would soon become a centre of cotton and woollen manufactures. 
Of course, the influence of improved means of transportation and 
the great development in the water power of New England could 
not then be foreseen. Melish was also of the opinion that the manu- 

1 Melish, Travels in the United States, II. 126, 127. 
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facture of pianos on a small scale would succeed, ' but it was many 
years before the West demanded such articles in sufficient quantity 
to call for the manufacture of them in the Ohio valley. At that 
time, however, there was not a steam-engine in Cincinnati, and the 
only power machinery in the Miami Country was an occasional 
horse-power or ox-power mill, and the grist and fulling mills run 
by water power on the streams of that region. Even as late as 
1814, a saw-pit was in operation and builders were using whip- 
sawed lumber in Cincinnati. 2 

Xot until more than a year after the beginning of the War of 1 81 2 
was there a conscious effort to develop manufactures in the Miami 
Country ; all industrial development that came was because of the 
natural demand of the community. Economically the region had 
not advanced far enough from a colonial condition to take part in 
any way in the rage for the founding of " infant manufactures " 
that prevailed in the East after the Embargo of 1807. There was 
hardly what we today should call a factory, although here and there 
might be found a proprietor of a shop employing several journey- 
men and apprentices. The craze for manufactures that arose in 
the East after the Embargo of 1807 resulted from necessity and 
patriotism, but, with the exception of Lexington and Pittsburgh, 
the various colonial centres of the West were hardly old enough to 
give attention to an extension of industries. 

It may be well, at this point, to inquire what industrial develop- 
ment had taken place in the last-named towns before the War of 
1812. Lexington was a manufacturing centre of considerable im- 
portance before 1808. After the export trade in flour which that 
section had enjoyed during the early Napoleonic wars was ruined 
for a time by the peace that followed the treaty of Amiens, Ken- 
tucky commenced to grow and manufacture hemp and this doubtless 
stimulated manufacturing interests in the vicinity of Lexington. 3 
At that time the metropolis of the Blue Grass region was by far 
the most populous and progressive town in the lower Ohio River 
basin. It then produced annually sixty tons of nails, ten thousand 
dollars worth of copper and tinware, thirty thousand dollars worth 
of hats, thirty-six thousand yards of baling cloth, fifteen hundred 
gallons of linseed oil, seven thousand gallons of whiskey, and three 
hundred tons of cordage, as the output of forty-two shops and 
factories, employing two hundred and eighty-five workmen.' 

iMelish, Travels in the United States, II. 127. 

2 Liberty Hall, June 21, 1814. 

^McMaster, History of the People of the United States, III. 498. 

1 Cunimings's Tours, in Thwaites's Early Western Travels, V. 181-189. 
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Pittsburgh, however, was the leading industrial centre west of 
the Alleghenies before the War of 1812, and continued to be so for 
a few years after. In 181 1, a large number of artisans were follow- 
ing some forty different occupations at this place; the principal 
industrial establishments were one steam flour-mill four stories 
high, two cotton factories, three glassworks, three breweries, three 
distilleries, two air furnaces, two steam-engine factories, four nail 
factories, one white-lead factory and seven tan-yards. ' It is worthy 
of note that, although Cincinnati's list of artisans was long, as shown 
by previous enumeration, still we have no record of so large an out- 
put as was produced by Lexington; nor were the industries so 
varied and extensive as those of Pittsburgh. 

By 1814 the rising tide of immigration, the difficulty of obtain- 
ing manufactured goods in the East, 'the great cost of the long haul, 
and the necessity of creating a home market to save the cost of ex- 
porting the increasing surplus of agricultural products, caused west- 
ern people to think seriously of encouraging manufactures in their 
own region ; and thus was ushered in the second industrial period of 
Cincinnati. 

At this point it may be pertinent to our subject to consider the 
two-fold effect of the War of 1812 on the United States. In the 
first place, it gave us commercial independence, and from that time 
American interests were not considered from a European stand- 
point. No longer hampered by British Orders in Council nor by 
French decrees, we became interested in the internal development 
of our country rather than in our relations to England and France. 
On the other hand the long Embargo and the war had destroyed our 
commerce; and the Convention of 1815 left the United States unable 
to favor American shipping, and at the same time gave Great Britain 
full privilege to exclude us from the carrying trade of the West 
Indies. 

As a result of these conditions, trade was at a standstill, shipping 
was idle, and men were out of work. Since the Embargo capital 
that had previously been engaged in commerce had found employ- 
ment in the establishment of manufactures. The Embargo and 
the war had given them full protection, but in 1815 Great Britain 
was again free to flood American markets with British goods. Our 
infant manufactures could not compete with the cheap labor of 
Europe; and economic conditions combined with patriotism in ask- 
ing for a protective tariff. In response to this demand, the Tariff 
of 1816 was passed, but it did not furnish the desired relief, for just 

1 Palmer, Travels in the United States and Canada, pp. 48, 49. 
AM. HIST. KEV., VOL. XII. — 50. 
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at this time (the close of the Napoleonic wars) Great Britain was 
deprived of important European trade, and, as a consequence, her 
manufacturers sent large quantities of goods to the United States 
and found a method of " getting under the tariff " that was disas- 
trous to American manufactures. The distress produced by this 
great importation was felt by manufacturers and their employees 
as far west as Pittsburgh, where, as we have seen, important indus- 
tries had already sprung up. 1 

The economic depression that followed this importation gave 
impetus to the great migration that had begun early in 1814. With 
the advent of the newcomers into the West came also eastern ideas 
in regard to manufactures and British goods. We have already 
mentioned that the West was too new to take part in the movement 
for the establishment of manufactures in 1807 ; but eight years had 
made great changes. With the beginning of the great migration, 
the increasing population demanded a larger supply of manufac- 
tured goods ; artisans as well as farmers emigrated, and the West in 
common with the East set up a clamor against English goods and 
made a demand for the establishment of home manufactures. 

A contributor to the Western Spy said: "The enormous price 
which everything of foreign growth or manufacture bears at the 
present day must convince us that we cannot too soon commence 
our independence of other nations by growing and manufacturing 
for ourselves." He was pleased to see the spirit of independence 
diffusing itself throughout the country, especially this western coun- 
try which could never reap the least advantage from importations. 
He declared also that if the spirited exertions which were then mak- 
ing in some of the larger towns, met with the support of the farming 
interests, the West would in a very short time be able to change the 
course of the current which for several years had swept the specie 
from the country. Nor were such hopes altogether unfounded. 
Companies were then formed or were forming for the establishment 
of manufactures at Pittsburgh, Frankfort, Lexington, Louisville, 
Cincinnati, and many smaller places. 2 

The economic reasons for establishing and maintaining home 
manufactories in the two sections were, however, radically different. 
In the East, infant manufactures were already established and their 
destruction by foreign competition would entail a large loss of 
capital. For this reason, domestic manufactures were needed in 
that section not only to insure industrial independence from Europe, 
but also to furnish employment to surplus labor and capital. In 

1 McMaster, IV. 344. 

- Western Spy, January 29, 1814. 
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the West, however, there were practically no industries of this sort 
to protect except those at Pittsburg and Lexington. Furthermore, 
the West had no surplus labor that might not have been employed 
profitably in clearing the forests and in agriculture. The East 
needed a protective tariff to keep her infant industries from going 
out of business, but it is doubtful if the West, even though she had 
had manufactures already established in 1816, would have felt the 
need of such protection to the same extent as the East. At any 
rate, the question seems not to have been considered an important 
one, as Cincinnati papers for the years 1815, 1816 and 1817 make 
no mention of a protective tariff, although the discussion of home 
manufactures occupies a prominent place. The influence of the 
steamboat had not yet been felt'; and the long haul and primitive 
transportation of the time, combined with the poor monetary system 
of the country, would have furnished a large measure of protection 
to Ohio manufacturers, who found a home market for their product. 
In somewhat the same way, the farmers of the present day in the 
irrigated valleys of the Rocky Mountain region are protected by the 
long haul from the cheaper products of the Mississippi valley. 

Let us see now what measure of protection these conditions of 
transportation and finance would have furnished. The necessary 
data with which to determine this accurately are not at hand, but we 
may at least arrive at a qualitative statement of the situation. The 
merchant who went East to purchase goods would spend about three 
months on a single trip. If he intrusted the transportation to a 
Pittsburgh forwarding firm, the commission was five per cent. It 
is true that Philadelphia merchants usually gave from six to seven 
months' credit, but they charged seven per cent, interest on all bills 
overdue. x Whether the western merchant paid cash or not, the 
interest on the money invested must be counted as an extra charge, 
for at least the time required to make the round trip and lay the 
goods down in Cincinnati. Insurance, of course, was a considera- 
tion, although it is probable that most merchants carried their own 
risks. Besides, Cincinnati bank-notes were usually received at a 
discount of about five per cent, in Philadelphia. 2 Again, the cost 
of transportation from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh was from six to 
ten dollars per hundredweight, and seven or eight dollars per 
hundredweight from Philadelphia to Cincinnati was probably about 
an average. 

In addition to the regular charges, Cincinnati people felt that Penn- 
sylvania freighters took advantage of the necessities of the Wester- 

1 Fearon, Sketches of America, p. 124. 

2 Fearon, p. 235; Western Spy, March 21, 1818. 
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ners and put on extra charges for carriage whenever possible ; it has 
been stated that they sometimes charged as much as eleven dollars 
per hundredweight for transportation from Philadelphia to Pitts- 
burgh. One complainant, in particular, estimated that Cincinnati 
alone paid twenty-five thousand dollars annually to Pennsylvania 
freighters over and above a fair charge for carriage. 1 In 1816 a 
Cincinnati firm was offering goods wholesale at an advance of 
twelve and one-half per cent, on Philadelphia prices plus six dollars 
per hundredweight for carriage ; but it is very doubtful if Cincinnati 
merchants did or could continue to sell on such a margin. At any 
rate, as a result of these charges, Cincinnati people were complain- 
ing that, on an average, they had to pay nearly double the Phila- 
delphia prices for manufactured goods. 2 A measure of temporary 
relief was afforded, however, at the close of the war, when eastern 
towns were flooded with foreign goods and large quantities were 
sent down the Ohio for sale. The auction system was resorted to 
in Cincinnati, as it had been in the eastern cities, and for a time the 
western farmers were buying foreign merchandise for about one- 
third of what they had previously paid. 3 

In addition to the high price of imported goods the Miami 
Country labored under an equal difficulty in exporting its surplus 
agricultural products. The cost of transportation from Cincinnati 
to New Orleans was, on an average, only one dollar per hundred- 
weight, as contrasted with a minimum charge of six dollars from 
Philadelphia; but the additional charges of marketing the produce 
of the region from the southern port were so great that Cincinnati 
prices were about one-half those obtaining on the Atlantic Coast. 4 
The Westerners, therefore, reasoned that four bushels of corn at 
Cincinnati would buy what one bushel would buy at Philadelphia. 
Said one farmer, " I always feel a degree of regret when I see our 
wagons going to market with flour, pork, etc., and returning with 
the real trifling amount of merchandise for which the produce was 
bartered, . . . and I say to myself, who pays the price which at 
every turn is added to them? " 

In view of these facts, then, it is not strange that Cincinnati 
and the Miami Country took little interest in the tariff controversy 
of 1816. Instead of this the people were making an effort to estab- 
lish manufactures in order to escape the long haul and its attendant 
charges and, at the same time, build up a home market for agri- 

1 Liberty Hall, September n, 1815. 

2 Western Spy, February 14, 1818 ; ibid., February 28, 1818. 
' Western Spy, February 28, 1818. 

* Liberty Hall, October 16, 181 5; Fearon, p. 249. 
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cultural products. Pittsburgh manufacturers, however, were soon 
demanding an increase of the tariff on cotton and woollen goods, 
plate glass and certain iron products. Their industries were more 
developed, they were four hundred and fifty miles nearer the 
Atlantic ports, and they had a comparatively small quantity of agri- 
cultural products for export. In fact, they were actually importing 
bacon from Kentucky. 1 

It may be of interest to see how contemporaries viewed this 
question of establishing manufactures in the Miami Country. There 
were those who followed the lead of the East, and without good 
reason more than that of patriotism, were ranting against British 
goods because they were British goods. They forgot entirely that, 
so long as they had no manufactures of their own, it made very 
little difference whether they bought from Great Britain or from 
the eastern states. 2 More thoughtful men, as was natural, appreci- 
ated the true reason for the establishment of manufactures and 
used their influence to bring about the desired end. As an instance 
of this, we cite the following : Suppose, suggested a writer in Liberty 
Hall, that the country around Cincinnati produced six hundred thou- 
sand dollars annually, and that two hundred thousand dollars is 
consumed by our own inhabitants; another one-third is shipped to 
New Orleans to purchase sugar, coffee, cotton, molasses, and spices ; 
another third is sent over the mountains in specie to purchase Eng- 
lish goods. We ask candid men to inform us how and in what 
manner this kind of trade will increase the capital of the western 
country? We answer, that there is no increase whatever to our 
capital by the distribution of the products of the soil; one-third is 
eaten up annually by its inhabitants; one-third is sent out of the 
country to purchase British goods in Philadelphia and Baltimore 
and is discounted by a loss in exchange of paper; the other third 
is sent to New Orleans to purchase that which does not add to our 
national wealth, although it may be very necessary to our comfort 
and living. Sugar, cotton, and coffee we do want; but we can 
manufacture almost every article of British manufacture that we 
drag over the mountains at such enormous expense. It may be 
asked, how shall we find a remedy for this ruinous British trade, 
which embarrasses us so much ; which drains us of our specie ; which 
twice a year sweeps away every dollar which can be scraped up in 
Cincinnati, without adding to our wealth? We answer promptly 
and without delay : " Put in operation in Cincinnati manufactures 
for woollen cloth, for cotton cloth, for glassware of every descrip- 

1 McMaster, IV. 344. 

2 Liberty Hall, 1814, 1815. 
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tion, for straw hats, and every article which [is] import [ed but] 
can be manufactured in Cincinnati. Let the two hundred thousand 
dollars which we send over the mountains be paid the manufacturers 
in Cincinnati for the above articles. This would keep so much of 
our wealth at home ; thereby increasing its productive manufacturing 
industry. It would increase the value of lands and houses and sup- 
port a greater population than we can now otherwise possibly sup- 
port. This two hundred thousand dollars would be added to our 
capital every year and increased in a proportional ratio." 1 

Dr. Drake probably expressed the situation more clearly than 
any other contemporary when he said : 

To convert into manufacturers the hands engaged in clearing and 
improving a new country, would be a mistaken policy; and if adopted 
must soon correct itself. In the case in which a new country is con- 
tiguous to an older, of dense population, which can exchange manufactures 
for subsistence, it may even be advisable to defer manufacturing in the 
former to a late period. But where a new country must transport its sur- 
plus agricultural products to a great distance, and import the necessary 
manufactures from shops equally remote, it may be advisable to com- 
mence manufacturing much earlier. It must not, however, attempt to 
convert its farmers into tradesmen. They should be imported instead 
of their manufactures. The ranks of agriculture would then remain 
entire; the simple process of barter at home be substituted for expensive 
and hazardous commercial operations ; and the immigrant manufacturers 
with their increase, become an addition to the population. The situa- 
tion of Ohio seems to recommend this policy and it is already adopted. 2 

In answer to the question : " What articles can we manufacture 
to best advantage ", one very popular reply was " Woollen cloth " 
As early as 1802 the United States minister to Portugal sent to his 
home in Connecticut one hundred merino sheep, and in a very few 
years sheep-raising and the manufacture of woollen cloth became 
important allied industries in New England.* The industry spread 
to Ohio and within a few years the farmers were raising wool, in 
limited quantities, but with so much success as to suggest the estab- 
lishment of woollen manufactures in the Miami Country. 

A writer in Liberty Hall declared : " We have the best climate 
and soil in the world for raising merino sheep. We can feed ten 
sheep to the acre for eight months in the year, while New England 
does not feed more than three or four sheep to the acre for seven 
months in the year. We can raise wool cheaper than it can be 
raised either in England or in New England." In support of this 
statement, he said that General Harrison, on his farm at North Bend, 

1 Liberty Hall, August 14, 181 5. 

2 Drake, Natural and Statistical View of Cincinnati, p. 3. 

3 McMaster, III. 503. 
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successfully fed eighty sheep for eight months on an eight-acre field. 
He supposed that each sheep would yield a profit of six dollars, 
or the enormous sum of sixty dollars per acre. 1 Of course, such 
statements cannot be permitted to pass unquestioned, but doubtless 
they were accepted as conclusive arguments by unthinking people 
of the time. 

Another writer expressed it as his opinion, that it would be next 
to folly to cover the beautiful hills of North Bend with flocks of 
merino sheep if we neglected to establish manufactures to encourage 
the growth of wool. We must ourselves engage in manufacture; 
otherwise the enterprising farmer will not get a suitable price for 
his wool. If we do not, we must send the raw material over the 
mountains or to New Orleans to be manufactured, and then receive 
the same article back in a manufactured state greatly increased in 
value. In this case, the manufacturing industry would be lost to 
Cincinnati, the wool-grower would be discouraged and our capital 
would be decreased. 2 

The more sanguine ventured to say that within ten years the 
Miami Country would not only be supplying the home market with 
wool, but also would have large quantities for export. It is needless 
to state that their hopes were not realized, nor did Cincinnati become 
a centre of the woollen industry. On the contrary, the manufacture 
of woollens was limited from the beginning ; for these men who made 
the prediction did not appreciate the fact, that of all classes of 
manufactured goods, textile fabrics probably would stand the highest 
transportation rate, and that other sections would prove to be more 
favorably situated for their manufacture. 

Although the woollen industry in the Miami Country reached no 
great proportions, other manufactures were being established which 
furnished a basis for the future industrial growth of the region. 
That the manufacturing spirit began to manifest itself before the 
war was half over is shown by the fact that on July 4, 181 3, there 
was offered the toast, " Our manufactures, a still small voice, but 
persistent and energetic." This may be attributed to the spirit of 
patriotism that wells forth on our natal day, or it may be attributed 
to the example of the East; but it is interesting to note that the 
same edition of the Western Spy that published the above toast con- 
tained evidence of a more positive character in the announcement 
of the Miami Exporting Company, wherein that company offered 

1 Liberty Hall, August 14, 1815. 
- Ibid. 
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" liberal and lengthy [sic] accommodation " to persons who were 
engaged in or had arranged to engage in manufacturing. 1 

A more substantial proof of confidence in the success of manu- 
factures in the West than either of these incidents was then under 
way. In the opening year of the war, some gentlemen began the 
construction of a manufacturing plant which, for a time, was the 
wonder of the West in an industrial way. It was completed in 1814, 
and was known as the Cincinnati Steam Mill. It is worthy of 
attention as being both the first manufacturing enterprise in Cincin- 
nati on a large scale, and the first to use steam power. The build- 
ing was sixty-two by eighty-seven feet and one hundred and forty 
feet high, with walls ten feet thick at the base. Though designed 
for the manufacture not only of flour, but of woollen and cotton 
goods, flaxseed oil and several other articles, the principal business 
was the manufacture of flour, for which it had a capacity of seven 
hundred barrels per week. 2 

The growing population of the Miami Country and the increas- 
ing demand of the West for manufactured goods, combined with 
the example and success of the Cincinnati Steam Mill, gave such an 
impetus to projects for manufacturing as to bring about the begin- 
ning of numerous other industrial enterprises before the close of the 
year 1815. What may be termed household industries continued to 
grow with the increase of population, and along with these, but on 
a larger scale, may be enumerated the following. There were four 
cotton-spinning establishments run by horse-power, operating to- 
gether twelve hundred spindles, while, in all, thirty-three hundred 
cotton spindles were in operation in Cincinnati. Ninety-one wool- 
carding machines and one hundred and thirty spindles were in use, 
and a woollen manufactory was then building that was expected to 
yield sixty yards of broadcloth per day. There also were two 
rope-walks, while two breweries not only supplied the home market, 
but sent large quantities of beer, porter, and ale down the river. 
Above the mouth of Deer Creek, the Cincinnati Manufacturing 
Company had extensive buildings and was engaged in the manu- 
facture of various articles. With the exception of the large steam 
mill, already mentioned, the steam sawmill was probably the most 
important enterprise of the young metropolis 3 It occupied a build- 
ing seventy by fifty-six feet and its four saws had a capacity of 
eight hundred feet per hour. It was set in operation on July 4, 

1 Western Spy, July 10, 1813. 

2 Drake, Natural and Statistical View, pp. 137 and 146; Palmer, Journal of 
Travels in the United States and Canada, p. 72. 

3 Drake, Picture of Cincinnati, p. 147 ; Palmer, Journal, p. 72. 
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1815, " amidst the anxious gaze of curiosity " on the part of Cincin- 
natians. A local paper announced that its performance equalled 
the most sanguine expectations, and it was hoped that it would 
prove essentially beneficial to the town and country, besides amply 
rewarding the proprietors for their public-spirited enterprise. 1 

The announcement of the completion of a sugar refinery early 
in 1 816 furnished an opportunity for the editor of Liberty Hall 
to sum up the manufacturing situation in the following somewhat 
florid editorial : 

Thus we go. One improvement is only the harbinger of another. 
Scarcely have we got our steam mills into operation and our glass works 
in blast, when new enterprises are on foot. Surely it is a high gratifi- 
cation to see the comforts of life thus daily accumulating around us. 
We have now the pleasure of stating that the sugar refinery of Messrs. 
Burnet, Baum and Company is in successful operation, having com- 
menced the process of refining New Orleans sugar in the course of the 
last month. . . . Thus within twelve months we have witnessed not only 
the general improvements of the town in the gradation of the streets, 
and the raising of many large, commodious, handsome brick dwelling- 
houses and stores, . . . but the erection also of the steam sawmill, . . . 
a fulling mill and brass foundry as adjuncts to the steam flour-mill, a 
large glass works, an additional and extensive soap and candle factory, 
and lastly a sugar refinery calculated to work up five barrels of sugar 
a week. Give us but a few towing steamboats to aid this spirit of enter- 
prise, and 

" How ere long, our town shall rise 

With turrets sparkling to the skies ; 

And shine in backwoods splendor dressed, 

The Great Emporium of the West." 2 

Through the influence of this spread of manufactures, William 
Green, in the next year, established the Cincinnati Bell, Brass and 
Iron Foundry. A year later he took into partnership William 
Henry Harrison, Jacob Burnet, James Findley and John H. Piatt, 
all men of the highest standing in the Miami Country. The works 
were soon greatly extended, and in a short time were in a position 
to do a large share of the manufacturing that the coming of the 
steamboat brought to Cincinnati. 3 

Other parts of the Miami Country were also active in establish- 
ing manufactures. On the Little Miami alone there were nearly 
forty mills, including two paper-mills. 4 Most of these were flour- 
mills or distilleries, for these two industries were frequently carried 
on together. As early as 1816, the Springfield Domestic Manufac- 

1 Liberty Hall, July 10, 1815. 

2 Ibid., Feb. 19, 1816. 

3 Cincinnati Directory for 1819, p. 48. 

* E. Dana, Geographical Sketches of the Western Country, p. 48. 
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turing Company was establishing at Springfield and was advertis- 
ing in Liberty Hall that their carding machines, fulling mills, and 
cotton factory were in complete operation. They charged six and 
one-fourth cents per pound for carding common wool, and twelve 
and one-half cents per pound for carding merino wool. Customers 
were informed that one pound of plain hog's lard must accompany 
every eight pounds of wool. ' 

These examples serve only as fair illustrations of the small 
manufacturing plants that existed in the various communities of 
the Miami Country and other parts of the West, and proved to 
be valuable assistants to the household industries that were carried 
on in every farm-house. The wool raised on the farm was taken 
to the carding machine and made into rolls about two feet long and 
one-half inch in diameter. These rolls were then taken home and 
spun into yarn, and the yarn was knit into stockings or woven into 
cloth. In the latter case, the product of the loom was taken to 
the fulling mill for finishing. Where possible, these mills were run 
by water-power, though others were operated by horse or ox-power ; 
and even as late as the beginning of the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, such a machine run by horse-power was carding 
wool for the farmers in the neighborhood of a village in Clermont 
County. 

In consideration of the fact that the country was so new and so 
distinctively agricultural, the census of 1820 reveals a remarkably 
large proportion of persons engaged in manufacturing in the Miami 
Country. Persons following gainful occupations were divided into 
three classes ; those occupied with agriculture, commerce, and manu- 
factures. So we find that, in Butler County, twenty-five per cent, 
of the population so listed were engaged in manufacturing; in 
Warren County, twenty-one per cent.; in Hamilton and Clermont 
counties, twenty per cent, each ; in Darke County, fifteen per cent. ; 
in Greene and Champaign counties, fourteen per cent. ; in Preble 
County, eleven per cent. We are probably safe in assuming that 
at that date the Miami Country outside of Cincinnati was almost 
entirely agricultural; therefore it would appear, that persons who 
were in any way engaged in household or shop industries were 
counted as being engaged in manufacturing; but even then, the 
percentage of those engaged in manufacturing appears to have been 
large. However, it may be taken as an indication of an effort on 
the part of the western people to supply themselves with manufac- 
tured goods without paying the high prices asked for the imported 
article. Further investigation probably would show that nearly 

'Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Gazette, May 13, 181 6. 
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every community had its resident artisans who were, in a measure, 
supplying the local demand for manufactured goods. 

This effort to establish manufactures in the West in order to 
avoid the expense and delay of long-distance commerce under primi- 
tive means of transportation, and to furnish a home market for 
farm products, was in a great measure successful. But it accom- 
plished more than this. Its influence, politically, was to put south- 
western Ohio firmly in line with Clay's American System, and that 
section did not long continue to show the apathy on the tariff ques- 
tion that seemed to exist in 1816. It also laid the foundation for 
the rapid industrial growth of Cincinnati that characterized the 
steamboat era, and thus did much to make her the chief city of 
the Ohio valley. By shaping this industrial growth to meet the 
demand of the southern planters, Cincinnati materially promoted 
that inter-dependence of North and South, which was the chief 
characteristic of Mississippi valley commerce during the steam- 
boat era. 

Frank P. Goodwin. 



